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CASTLE OF FURSTENSTEIN, SILESIA. — U. Blaschnik. 



duplicates of babies and handsome women. Finan- 
cially, however, the practice is a success ; for : he can 
name his own price, and dares ask a thousand guineas 
for the work of a few days. 

The British and Foreign Cabinet Exhibition com- 
prises fewer landscapes of the vegetable-garden order 
than hitherto. Pettie's ' ' Joy of the House " is among 
the most praiseworthy in the collection. His color- 
ing is rich and harmonious, and he applies it with the 
firmness and precision that are born of clear ideas and 
thorough practice. If he would only intersperse his 
glowing yellows, reds and blacks, with a few quiet,, 
pure, comfortable grays, I can not help thinking it 
would be an improvement. As it is, his fare is too 
rich, and exhausts the ocular digestive powers. A 
course of M. Bertrand, — a popular French artist — 
is a relief after such high-seasoned feasting. He is all 
for silvery moonlights, shunning sunshine like a bat. 
His '* Ophelia" is well known; and it is now rivaled 
by a * ' Lesbia, " statuesquely disconsolate for the dead 
sparrow which lies before her on the tripod table, the 
empty cage standing near. This sort of thing is 
generally pleasing, because the sentiment is like the. 
color and the drawing : it satisfies the conscience 
without stimulating thought or emotion. Lesbia 
certainly displays a very amiable sensibility ; and it is 
perhaps natural that her sad discovery should have 
been made on that elegant tripod, and that she hap- 
pens to be wearing a silver-gray tunic, falling in grace- 
ful folds against a warm Pompeian background. A 
slight change in her attitude and surroundings would 
undoubtedly render her much less pathetic and in- 
teresting. 

Edwin Long's **Thisbe" touches me more nearly. 
Thisbe is not thinking, ' * How statuesque I look ! " — 
she is poising herself on the ledge of a tiled wall, in 
a charmingly graceful attitude, to be sure, but only 
transient, and meanwhile exciting a half apprehension 
that she may fall. But she is evidently willing to risk 
falling, if perchance she may catch the delicious words 
which Pyramus is murmuring through that crack. 



The wall is such another marvel of Babylonish engrav- 
ing as was portrayed in this artist's ''Babylonian 
Marriage-Market " last spring ; and the coloring is as 
clear, pure, yet warm throughout. Thisbe is so be- 
witchingly pretty that I like to believe her identical 
with the central figure in the former picture, whose 
face is tantalizingly turned away from us, but whose 
beauty is reflected in the admiring eyes of the array 
of bidders. 

*'The Flowery Land," by Louise Jopling, is ex- 
cellent in flowers ; but if all its inhabitants are of such 
card-board flatness as is the young preraphaelite lady 
who walks amidst them, then the population had 
better be exterminated without delay. This artist 
would seem to have studied her flowers so earnestly 
that mere human beings are but as shadows to her. 

Frank Holl has heard say that the artist, as well as 
the poet and the novelist, should draw his inspiration 
fi-om the life around him ; and so he has painted a 
woman with a sick baby at the apothecary's shop ; and 
that there may be no doubt about the pathos, he 
shows us the druggist and his assistant grinding away 
at some powder or other in the background. By a 
masterly touch, the sick baby's face is concealed : 
there are depths of woe into which it were indecorous 
to penetrate. Mr. Holl wields an exceedingly rough 
brush ; but his perspective is good, and the darkest 
parts of his pictures have light and clearness in them. 
He is not without ability ; but he is destitute of 
imagination, and wastes his power on disagreeable 
subjects. 

I have space only to mention Gabriel Max's piece 
of charlatanism, illustrating the legend of St. Veron- 
ica's handkerchief It is at once an outrage on art, 
and a marvel of execution and tricky ingenuity. The 
half-primed canvas seems to have been moulded over 
the solid features ; a jugglery of light and shadow 
beneath the brows makes the eyes appear to open and 
shut, as we change our point of view. The counten- 
ance is that of a mild milksop, and wears an expres- 
sion of silly good humor. What a Saviour of man- 



kind is this ! Herr Max has painted the ' * Christian 
Martyr, " which is at least a legitimate piece of work ; 
but if he continues in his present vein, he should 
transfer his lime-lights and alto-relievos to Madame 
Tussaud's Exhibition, where they will find themselves 
in a sympathetic element and may be viewed by an 
appropriate audience. — Mrs, Julian Hawthorne. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE, 



The Castle of Furstenstein. 
Not by any means so picturesque as many others 
of the old European continental strongholds, in con- 
struction, and yet among the grandest of them all in 
the beauty of its situation, and vieing with any other 
of the accessible in size and strength — is the Castle 
of Furstenstein, in Silesia, of which the very name, 
signifying the * ' rock of the Count, " conveys at once 
the original standing and the supposable early histoiy. 
It was brought into new prominence, in September, 
1875, in the presence there, for a couple of days, of 
the German Emperor, in the progress which he was 
then making through Silesia ; and the German people, 
through that sojourn, have necessarily been awakened 
to a new pride in what is really worthy to be reckoned 
a regal residence, while it has a history only less regal 
if to some extent local. The time of erection of the 
present fortress is a little hidden away in the mists of 
remote time ; but enough is known to be certain that 
this stronghold of the Counts Hochberg, of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Princes of Plesz, had existence as a 
castle in the very early ages. A powerful feudal noble, 
the Duke of Schweidnitz, made it his abode so long 
ago as A. D. 1 209 ; and from the family name of that 
race, ' ' Vorstinberg, " the title of the stronghold may 
as well have been derived as from that already indi- 
cated. The religious wars of two centuries later, not 
only swept near it, but indeed swept it, as it was taken 
by the adherents of John Huss, who at one time con- 
templated making it their refuge from the hand of 
official power stretched out against them. In the 
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OLD COTTAGE IN THE TEUTOBERGER WALD, THURINGIA.— Paul Koken. 



' ' Thirty Years' War " it had more than its share of 
vicissitxides, being taken by the Swedes and Imperial- 
ists alternately, and eventually a considerable portion 
of it demolished. It was rebuilt again, however, the 
dividing line between the old and new parts being 
held well in memory, even if the eye could not always 
trace the difference. In fact, the holders gave the 
older portion the distinctive name of ' ' Barack6, '' and 
it retained that appellation for a long period. In 
' 1704, being then in possession of Count Hans Hein- 
rich 11. , it had the honor of being made the deposi- 
tory of a valuable library, comprising not less than 
40,000 volumes (very difficult of procurement, in that 
age, let it. be remembered !), and of many valuable 
pictures, coins, and a collection of natural history. 
One of the charms of visit or residence at this fine old 
castle is found in the magnificent view afforded from 
the towers, in which is included the whole Hoch- 
wald, with the prospect extending away even to the 
tops of Reisengeberg range, in the Hartz Mountains 
of romance and diabolism, on the borders of Saxony. 

Teutoberger Wald Cottage. 

Of very different character and appearance, is the 
peasant's-house in the Teutoberger Wald, from the 
facile pencil of the German artist, Paul Koken, and 
illustrating one of those scenes where, on the top of 
the Grotenburg (Great Hill), of which this pictur- 
esque cottage stands at the foot, the Kaiser, in 
August, 1875, inaugurated the statue of Herrmann, 
the legendary hero of Germany, amid great excite- 
ment on the part of the German people of all sections 
and classes. The whole of the scenery in the Teuto- 
berger Wald (literally ''German Hill Wood") has 
the reputation of being exceptionally interesting ; but 
there can not well be any portion of it more worthy of 
the pencil of the artist illustrating it, than this charm- 
ing old peasants' -house, with its wealth of shade and 
the cool flush of the quiet stream which creeps slowly 
away to its parent river of Teuton song and stor)-. 



MODERN TOODLES IN A CELLAR. 



Like the illustrious Toodles, I have a mania for 
buying things cheap ; and I have fallen a victim to as 
many '' Titians," .painted in the back slums of Lon- 
don, diamonds compounded in a charlatan's labora- 
tory, and kindred brilliant purchases, as any other 
infatuated curiosity-hunter. 

My wife has spent a good part of her life in tearful 
expostulation ; has fainted at sight of my precious 
hideous idols; has groaned over the repairing of 
clothes ''bought at a bargain," and consequently 
good for nothing ; and I have really tried to curb my 
expenditures and mania, but they get ahead of me in 
spite of all effort. 

One day I started through one of the narrow streets 
running into the Strand. I was in a desperate hurry ; 
and I had almost gained the desired outlet, when I 
noticed the worn stone steps of a cellar piled high 
with picture frames and prints, leaving only just 
enough room for one to step carefully down into the 
dimly lighted interior. The temptation was irresist- 
ible; and with one despairing thought of my wife's 
waiting face, I plunged down and within. 

At first, in the dim light I could make out nothing 
but innumerable shapes of wood, square, round and 
oval, with faint glimpses of cardinals and all such 
ghostly company inhabiting them. In the square 
opening under the sidewalk that gave light to this 
strange gathering, I discovered the only mortals who 
could or would have attempted the herculean task of 
keeping such a shop under the earth. They were 
boys of perhaps a dozen years each, ragged and dirty 
enough, but entirely lacking the idle, purposeless 
lounge of the pauper. They were seated side by side 
on an old box, with a wandering sunbeam striking 
the red hair of the younger boy, and displaying to 
advantage the freckles and squint of the elder one. 
They were rolling their hands together with an eager- 
ness and seeming unction that looked bloodthirsty. 



My mind reverted to all the tales I had heard of 
terrible machinations proper to the neighborhood, as 
I looked at the array of bottles around them, the bat- 
tered tin cans, and, worst of all, the rusty scales in 
which they ever and anon placed the mysterious ob- 
ject of their manipulations. I began to think that it 
was imperative for me to join my wife without further 
delay. Just as I had made up my mind to beat a 
hasty retreat, one of them detected my presence. 

" Putty off, old fellow ! " he yelled to his comrade ; 
and producing a piece of sand-paper, commenced 
cleaning his hands, his face, his clothes, giving every 
minute a helping dab to the smaller boy, who was 
struggling desperately with the sticky stuff. They 
danced like dervishes in their impatience; and their 
ludicrous movements, together with the queer place, 
the comical laboratory, and my own desire to get 
away, put all my ideas to rout. I had never been 
credited with much brains of a practical kind, and 
my few deserted me incontinently. I was completely 
at their mercy as they commenced a duet of prices, 
qualities, and the advantages to be gained by buying 
of them. They beguiled my unlucky tongue into all 
sorts of traps, and I was helpless. While one dis- 
played their wares, the other wrapped in paper the 
articles that I unfortunately praised, heeding my re- 
monstrances as little as they did the smears of grease 
they left on the goods. 

When they had sold me about half their stock of 
rickety frames and mouldy pictures, they presented 
the bill, in pencil and well puttied. I settled it with 
a very bad grace, and loading myself wretchedly with 
my treasures, made my stumbling way toward the 
ill-fated steps and daylight. The oldest boy with one 
leap had gained the stairs, with another had reached 
me, and complacently remarking, "Here's a present 
for you," stuck a greasy mass into my outer coat- 
pocket, where my reproachful wife discovered it a 
fortnight later, and consigned it to oblivion with a 
sigh of sad impatience. — Jerome Smiihers, Sr. 



